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Loose or Tight Bottom-Boards—The Union. 
BY W. M. WHITNEY. 


I have read Mr. C. P. Dadant’s contribution on page 645, 
on the subject of tight and loose bogtom-boards, purporting to 
be acriticism of something attribited to meinan item on 
page 544. While I would not presume to offer instruction or 
advice to any bee-keeper having the knowledge and experi- 
ence which is well known to every novice in the business, who 
reads at all, that Mr. Dadant possesses, yet his article is based 
upon an assumption so far removed from the actual facts, 
that I feel constrained to defend myself by way of an expla- 
nation. 


I made no issue between loose and tight bottom-boards, 





| them during swarming-time. 











lation in forming my judgment respecting the hive, entirely 
independent of the matter of construction of the bottom- 
board. Were it left to me tochoose, and were it practicable 
to make a double-walled hive thus, it might be that a loose 
bottom would be selected, mainly because the hive, as Mr. 
Dadant suggests, might be more readily cleared of dead bees, 
as well as of avy foreign matter; yet, there has not been 
the least difficulty during the four years of my bee-experience 
in cleaning my hives, without the trouble of transferring. 


My hives are double-walled to the top of the brood-cham- 
ber, having the air-space filled with some light, dry, porous 
substance, and having the second story single wallof thin 
stuff, and protected by a gable cover having plenty of air- 
space. They are not more cumbersome to handle than the 
two-story Langstroth ; in fact, I find no difficulty in handling 
Queens being all clipt, when a 
swarm emerges, the parent hive is removed on a sled, and an 
empty one placed on the old stand. 

Several of my bives standin the sun, without a particle of 
protection from its rays, and while these colonies are among 
the strongest in the apiary, there has been scarcely a day 
during the heat of the summer that they have shown the least 
uneasiness because of the heat, or manffested a desire to hang 





Exhibits of E. Kretchmer and Douglas County, Nebr., in the Apiary Building at the Omaha Exposition. 


but simply stated that the methods of ventilation described 
were not applicable to the hives I use; and that for out-of- 
door wintering and for manipulation, as I have learned to do, 
I preferred them to any other with which I have become ac- 


qnainted. There are other factors that enter into the calcu- 


out; which condition, I believe, is dae to the fact that the in- 
side hive-body is protected from the heat of the sun by the 
outer wall, and a circulation is kept up by ventilators in the 
gable of the covers. 


In regard to removing frames from the brood-chamber, re- 
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ferred to by Mr. Dadant, I have to say that I am using, 
largely, thick top-bar frames, which are spaced quite closely 
in early spring—not more than a flush 144 inches—and the 
removal of one frame in a 10-frame hive udds 1% inch space 
to be distributed among the remaining frames, which makes 
simply a wide bee-space, but will not cause the bees to thicken 
the comb, as Isaid In my former statement, providing they 
have a prolific queen, and there is surplus room given in the 
story aboveif needed. Atleast this is my experience. 


This, and a chaff hive, are used almost exclusively in 
northern Obio for out-of-door wintering, and are universally 
liked. Mine are the only hives of the kind in this locality, 
and while the season bas been an extremely unfavorable one— 
one of the poorest known in this part of Illinois—my bees 
have not only most bountifully supplied themselves with win- 
ter stores, but have given me nearly TOO pounds of surplus, 
about equally divided between extracted and comb honey, 
while a neighbor, about 8O rods from me, theoretically ‘* way 
up” in bee-keeping, with more colonies than I have, but in 
another kind of hive, has secured less than 30 pounds of sur- 
plus. But he does not take the ‘old reliable” American Bee 
Journal. 

But it matters not what kind of hive one uses: asI said 
before, the time and manner of manipulation has a wonderful 
effect upon results, and no person should attempt to keep bees 
who is walking about asleep. 


UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION—A SUGGESTION. 


One other matter, which perhaps may seem presumptuous 
in me to refer to, as 1am not a member of the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union is, What is the surest method of 
increasing its membership? It has occurred to me that, if all 
county associations were made branches of the United States 
Union, and were governed by its constitution, contributing to 
its maintenance by the payment of dues or assessments, and 
were represented at its conventions by delegates, as many 
other organizations are conducted and supported, it would 
soon become a wonderful power for good to the bee-keepers 
of the United States. This is simply a suggestion, perhaps 
impracticable. Kankakee Co., Jl. 


Introducing Virgin Queens to Nuclei. 


On page 632, a Jamaica bee-keeper suggested that queen- 
breeders be requested to answer this question in the American 
Bee Journal: 


‘*With what method of introducing virgin queens to 
nuclei are you the most successful ? Also give the age of the 
queens.” 


The following responses have been received up to this 
time: 


In reply to the question for queen-breeders, I will say this 
is about as good a plan as I have ever tried: 

I have my queens hatcbt in the West spiral cage. When 
the quees bas been hatcht from one to 10 days, [roll ina 
piece of tissue or other paper sufficient ‘‘Good” candy to fill 
about one inch of the cage, and place the cage in the hive in 
such a way that the candy can’t fall on the queen when 
nearly eaten out. By this plan the nucleus has been queen- 
less 3 daysor more. With this plan I have been very suc- 
cessful. 

I might succeed better with the tobacco plan, but in the 
hand of a novice there would be danger of robbing; and then, 
I don’t use tobacco, and of course don’t allow my bees to in- 


dulge. W. J. FoREHAND. 
Lowndes Co., Ark. 


I have been very successful in introducing virgin queens 
to nuclei as follows: I use the introducing-cage, consisting 
of a wire cage 363%x3}¢ inches, and atin cap & of an inch 
long that just fits inside the open end of thecage. This cap 
has a 34-inch bole in the bottom, and is filled with candy that 
will take the bees about two days to eat out, when the queen 
will be liberated. The nucleus should be queenless at least a 
day before the virgin queen is caged, and if many days de- 
stroy the cells. 

This method differs only from introducing laying queens 
in having the nucleus queenless a day or two while the laying 
queens are caged, as soon as the undesirable queen is removed. 

I have used this cage successfully since 1883, and have 
introduced hundreds of virgin qneens with little loss. I have 
no trouble introducing a queen a week old, but prefer one 
from 24 to 48 hours old. JAMES F. Woop. 

Worcester Co., Mass. 





I will here outline the method, or several methods, which 
I have used quite successfully during the past season, for in- 
troducing virgin queens. It is not possible to give in a nut- 
shell all the little kinks and hooks that are necessary to the 
best of success, but these will soon be acquired by the practi- 
cal apiarist. 

One method with whichI have been especially pleased is 
Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ pulled queen method,” as I callit. During the 
past season I have introduced somewhere around five or six 
hundred pulled queens, and have lost but very few when cer- 
tain rules were observed. The rules are these: 


The queens are not to be more than a few hours old, and 
the nucleus must be at least three days queenless. At all 
times, and when honey is not coming in very briskly, the 
nucleus should be queenless one or two days more, or the 
queen is liable to be balled as she grows older. Itis a fact, 
the bees will accept one of these pulled queens when they 
have been queenless but a few hours, but the idea is not only 
to have them accept the queen, butto have the queen become 
a laying one. My experience says when the queen is given to 
the bees too soon they will invariably ball and kill her after 
the first two or three days. 


For introducing virgin queens not more than three or four 
days old, I follow thesame rules as for a laying queen. A 
colony that wil] accept a laying queen will accept a young 
virgin. To introduce a virgin 5 or 10 days old is quite 
another thing, and, to prove this for yourself, take a pulled 
queen and one of these oldish virgins and place them on the 
same comb at the same time, and you will find that the bees 
will promptly attack the older queen while the pulled queen 
will receive nu attention whatever. To get the above results 
use bees which have been queenless for but three days. 


To introduce these oldish virgin queens, I usually wait 
until the bees have capt queen-cells, then run a queen right 
in at the top of the hive. It is a good idea toroll her in-honey 
first. This work should be done in the evening, towards sundown. 


Another plan for introducing these queens is to wait until 
the nucleus is queenless for thrée or four days, and then pro- 
ceed to introduce as you would a laying queen toa colony 
that has been queenless for a few hours, or whose queen has 
been just removed. 


All the above directions are for colonies or nuclei in a nor- 


mal condition, except that they are queenless, of course. 
Huron Co., Ohio. : H. G. QurRin. 














UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


Report of the 29th Annual Convention Held at 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13-15, 1898. 


DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


[Continued irom page 675.] 
FIRST DAY—EveEnine SEssIon. 


The evening session was called to order by Pres. York, 
and opened with the singing of the ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Reunion 
Song.” 

Pres. York—The first paper is one by Mr. E. R. Root, of 
Ohio, on 


Recent Progress in Apiculture. 


E. R. Root—I have no regularly prepared paper. Not 
having had the time to prepare one, I thought I would simply 
give you some of my old rehash. I wantto say in this con- 
nection that I was in hopes I should not be put on the pro- 
gram for any paper. I was rather of the opinion that a pub- 
lisher should not come before the convention to discuss a sub- 
ject. We want to have an opportunity of hearing from those 
who do not so often have the opportunity of being heard from. 


At the meeting held in Lincoln, Nebr., I had a subject 
very similar tothis; but I suppose Dr. Mason thought that 


the times had changed so much that we could discuss the same 
subject again. 
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THE PLAIN SECTION AND FENCE. 


Some of you know what we have been doing in reference 
to plain sections. I wish to explain what the plain section is: 
It is simply a section which has the sides made of the same 
width throughout; in other words, it is a section without bee- 
ways. Wecalled it the ‘*no-bee-way” section for atime. I 
saw those sections in use in New York State a year or so ago, 
when I was through it. They were getting more money for 
honey in those sections, and those who were using them were 
very enthusiastic concerning them. 


In order to make the use of these sections practicable, we 
have put something in to take the place of the bee-ways. If 
separators are used, then the separators have to have cleats 
upon them. I have a section here that I have tried to make 
into the form of a plain section, and you can see that it is 
perfectly straight around the edges, with no bee-ways. I 
have here a fence to illustrate what I mean by the separator 
having cleats upon it. The fence is made something after 
this nature, with cleats on both sides 2/12 inch thick, or it 
may be inch thick. We put cleats on each side. That is 
supposed to be made up of slats placed about 3/16 inch 
apart. A series of these sections set down in the case, and 
then one of these fences, with cleats running down on either 

















Ernest R. Root. 


side, is putin. The sides of the section come opposite the 
cleats on the separator. If you nail a piece of wood on either 
side you make a perfectly tight box of it. 


In this way we get rid of abont 25 percent of the wood in 
the sections—making the separator that isa little more ex- 
pensive, and putting the cleat on the separator. We have 
overcome the difficulty of having such a large case. We save 
about 25 percent of the room in the shipping-case; yet the 
sections hold as much honey as they did before. We also 
have the honey closer to the face of the box. When the honey 
is putin, the capping appears almost even with the box, and 
the section itself seems to be fuller. 

I found in New York State that these sections would sell 
better. This year we happened to send to a commission house 
in Columbus about 1,500 pounds of comb honey, and in that 
was a case of the plain sections. We thought nothing about 
it until we got a letter from them saying that they had that 
case of sections, and had taken it around to their customers, 
supposing they were al] the same, had taken a great many 
orders, and that they were very much disappointed when they 
found they were not all alike; that they would like to geta 
thousand cases of plain sections, as they would sell more 
readily. You understand that they did not know anything 
about the plain sections; it was simply that they were better 
looking, and they wanted a thousand cases of them. That is 
one of the recent developments that came up for this year. 
The advantages are that there is less wood and less weight in 
the shipping-case ; the surplus wood is put on the separator 
itself. 





Dr. Miller—Was that case of plain sections you speak of, 
square or oblong sections ? 

E. R. Root—Square. If it had been sent with oblong sec- 
tions we would not have known whether the advantage was 
in the shape or in the style of the section. It must have been 
the appearance of the section itself that made the difference. 
Mr. 8S. T. Pettit, of Canada, has something similar, and he 
finds that with this freer communication he gets better-filled 
sections. The object is to get the sections filled on the outside 
row—to get them as well filled as those on the inside row of 
the super. With the fence we attempt to accomplish that, 
and I think the honey is going to be whiter, too. I shall show 
in the next number of our journal a photograph showing the 
honey in the ordinary plain section and also in the old style 
section, and you will note that that in the plain sectionis a 
good deal whiter. 

Mr. Stilson—In regard to the shipment of those sections 
built on that style, is it necessary to put in a fence between 
the rows of sections in shipping ? 

E. R. Root—No, sir; we have had thousands of pounds 
shipt without anything between them whatever. 

Mr. Stilson—About two weeks ago I saw a shipment of 
2,000 pounds of honey, and about half of it was ruined by 
being shipt in that manner. When the cases were handled It 
broke the capping and ruined nearly the whole shipment. 

E. R. Root—Was that in plain sections ? 

Mr. Stilson—Yes, sir. 

E. R. Root—I[ have not found any cases where there was 
that trouble. The thickness of the cleats has quite a guod 
deal to do with it. There is a possibility that it might in some 
instances do that. Did they put fences in the shipping-cases ? 


Mr. Stilson—No, sir; there was no separation whatever ; 
it.was just put in close together, and it masht down. It was 
just simply one mess of mush. 

E. R. Root—1l have been watching for things of that kind, 
but haven’t found anything yet. If there is more than 2/12 
inch of thickness, then I think there is almost sure to be the 
trouble you speak of. 

Mr. Masters—Are the cases filled full of those sections ? 

E. R. Root— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masters—How do you get hold of the sections to get 
them out? 

E. R. Root—Usually shipping-cases are made so that 
there is a ‘‘follower” in them at the back of the case. The 
cases are made so as to take several different sizes of sections. 
If there is any space left in the case itis taken up by means 
of the follower. Back of that, if. there is any space, pieces of 
newspaper may be folded and placed to fill the space and act 
as asortof cushion. The newspaper is rolled upand put 
down behind the follower in the shipping-case. That protects 
the honey from getting jammed. 

Dr. Miller—Do you consider it necessary to have separa- 
tors in shipping-cases ? 

E. R. Root—No. We thought at one time it was neces- 
sary; but now [ do not think itis. They can be putin or 
not, as one sees fit. 

Mr. Stilson—Have you ever used the plain sections with a 
fence or separator, shut tight both top and bottom, and a hole 
in the bottom of the section for the bees to enter ? 

E. R. Root—I never have ; no, sir. 

Mr. Stilson—I saw some alittle while ago. It was a sur- 
prise to me, the manner in which they were filled. I had 
never seen them used until this year. They were filled clear 
down tothe bottom, and every corner was filled all the way 
through. The auger-hole was filled and capt clear down. 


Mr. Stilson exhibited some of the sections filled with 
honey, which showed the conditions he spoke of. 

E R Root—Speaking about getting the sections full—the 
claim was made earlier in the season that the plain sections 
would be filled out better than the ordinary. So far as I have 
seen they are. I am inclined to think that the greatest point 
in that is to get the sheets of foundation large enough. It is 
very necessary to have the starters go clear across. I am told 
by Mr. Danzenbaker that that is the reason he gets his sec- 
tions filled outso nicely. I have also been consulting with 
quite a number of others, and I[ find that the matter of having 
the foundation go clear out to the sides of the section does 
away with pop-holes. 

Dr. Miller—Mr. Danzenbaker insists it is better not to 
have the foundation go clear to the bottom. 

E. R. Root—I meant to say that the foundation does not 
go clear to the bottom, but clear to the sides. 

Dr. Miller—Will you please tell us what you use where 
Mr. Pettit has his divider ? 

E. R. Root—We have a fence. 

Dr. Miller—And of course you have a wedge in there. 

E. R. Root—Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Masters—With a 16-inch bee-space ? 

E. R. Root—The wedge increases it, so it makes very 
nearly 4 inch. 

Dr. Miller—Is it not possible to have both sides wedged ? 

E. R. Root—It would be possible, perhaps; only in the 
ordinary 8-frame hive there is not enough room for the rows 
of sections and the fences. The wedges are about as thin as 
they can be now. 

Dr. Miller—Mr. Pettit’s idea is to have the outside filled 
with bees. There is another point that just came to me that 
may be of some advantage—that point is this: With this ex- 
tra number of bees, if Mr. Aspinwall’s idea is correct, that 
swarming may be prevented, there may be soma advantage in 
having the extra bees on the outside. 


E. R. Root—The idea was to get the outside rows as nicely 
filled as the center. He does it by having a great number of 
bees on the outside. 

Dr. Miller—Another advantage that I happened to learn 
is that of putting the wedges in along with the fence. Ido 
not know yet whether I like the fences, but I do like that one 
point, that the wedge can be more easily put in with the 
fence than it can with the plain follower, and very much 
more easily pulled out. 


THE DEEP CELL OR DRAWN FOUNDATION. 


E. R. Root—I have here in my hand a piece of what we 
call drawn foundation. The base of natural comb is 3/1000 
of aninch thick. We have got this down now so that itis 
pretty near the same thing. 
make; it has to be made very slowly. The sample that we 
made last season had flat bases—filat bottoms, like the ordi- 
nary flat-bottomed foundation, but we found that the bees 
would take it, and in their effort to make the base natural 
would plug in a lot of wax in the corners. They would thicken 
the foundation and make it heavy. Sometimes in the rush of 
the season they would not do it. Then Mr. Weed went to 
work and made the bases natural, and that seemed to elimi- 
nate the trouble. Some seasons the bees willenter that imme- 
diately and draw it out into comb and fill it; and other sea- 
sons they will take the ordinary foundation as quickly as they 
will this. 

Dr. Miller—In what seasons do they make the discrimi- 
nation ? 

E. R. Root—If the honey-flow was coming in rapidly they 
would take the ordinary foundation as readily as they would 
this. If the honey was coming in slowly they would take the 
drawn foundation in preference. 

The third stage that Mr. Weed is working on now is some- 
thing in the nature of across between drawn foundation and 
common foundation. His idea is to make the foundation as 
thin as the bees make it, 8/1000-inch thick. That is about 
the thickness of the ordinary bee-journal paper. We want to 
approach that thickness as nearly as possible, because we 
learn that the bees very rarely thin the base of the founda- 
tion. Whatever surplus wax you put in there goes for naught. 
If the foundation can be made as thin as the bees make it, we 
have accomplisht considerable. [Mr. Root then exhibited 
specimens of the foundation referred to.| The walls are made 
in this way to stiffen the foundation, and also to give the bees 
a surplus of wax. It can be made thus more rapidly, and can 
approximate in price the price of ordinary foundation. When 
we accomplish that it will be along stepin advance. If we 
can give the bees a little encouragement by deepening the walls 
of the foundation, it will often start them going. 


I have here a specimen of foundation with very shallow - 


walls. The foundation, while it might be sold for a little 
more per pound, would be cheaper per square foot, and it 
would be less liable to sag, because the walls would keep it 
from sagging. Itis also an advantagein pulling the founda- 
tion off the rolls. In pulling ordinary foundation off of the 
rolls, it has a tendency to stretch it. This foundation pulls off 
much more easily. 

This foundation runs about 12 feet tothe pound. Ordi- 
nary foundationruns abount 7 or 8 feet to the pound. You 
can see the saving there; it will be much cheaper. And I be- 
lieve that to make foundation with deeper walls is going to 


induce the bees to go into it more readily than with ordinary 
foundation. 


QUEEN-REARING—THE DOOLITTLE METHOD. 


E. R. Root—I will now pass to the subject of queen-rear- 
ing. Nearly all queen-breeders are using the Doolittle 
method, or something like it. If you know what the Doolittle 
process of producing cell-cups is, you know it is simply to 
take a round piece of wood and dip it in wax several times 
until the wax comes off in the form of aqueen-cell. A row of 
those is fastened on a stick, and that is put in the center of 


It is a very expensive article to ~ 





a brood-frame; then the cells are grafted with larve and filled 
with royal jelly—I should say the royal jelly is putin and 
then the larvz, and then the cells are put into a hive that is 
going to supersede the queen. The larve are one or two days 
old. After the cell-cups are put on the stick and fastened to 
a brood-frame, it is putinto the hive of a colony that is going 
to supersede the queen. 

How do we know that they are going to supersede the 
queen? As we gothrough the apiary we finda colony that 
has an old queen and has some queen cells started. That in- 
dicates that the bees are probably going to supersede the 
queen. We destroy all cellsin that hive and putin one of 
these Doolittle artificial cell cup frames. If it is left in there 
during the honey season the bees will fill it out; if it is not 
during the honey season we gradually feed until the cells are 
filled cleardown. That seems like a great deal of work, but 
it isa very short process, and the result is far superior queens. 
Just a little while ago I went through the aplary and lookt at 
some of the ‘‘ peanut” queens, and I was surprised to find 
how large and how prolific they were. It seems to me that 
they must be queens of long life. The thought is this, that 
queens that have been on a journeyfor atime are shorter- 
lived than those which one rears. Suppose that is true, does 
it not stand to reason that bee-keepers should learn the art of 
queen-rearing? A great deal depends on good queens. With 
a good queen you can get a good, strong colony. 


Mr. Rauchfuss—Won’t you beso kind as to explain the 
system of rearing queens when you produce extracted honey ? 
There is a difference under the Doolittle plan. 

E. R. Root—I do not know that I understand your ques- 
tion. 
Mr. Rauchfuss—I mean the method of rearing queens 
when you are producing extracted honey. Instead of looking 
up colonies that are going to supersede their queens, we simply 
hang a couple frames of brood up above. That will make the 
bees start queen-cells on those two frames. After they have 
started those queen-cells then we are getting ready to have our 
cell-cups on hand and put them right on those frames, break- 
ing out the cells that have been naturally started. In that 
way we get about six cells, on the average, out of the 12. We 
leave them in there until the proper time comes to take them 
out and put them in the cages. We put them on a strong col- 
ony until they are haicht; then go to work with your pocket- 
knife and cut a hole in the extracting-case or super, making a 
hole for the queen to go out and get mated. She will com- 
mence laying, and whenever we feel disposed to change the 
queen we can take out the queen-excluder and the new queen 
will go down, and finally the old queen will disappear. That 
is a very easy and. convenient way of requeening your apiary. 
It isa very. satisfactory and a very cheap way of rearing 
queens. It doesn’t interfere with the work of the colony— 
they keep right on filling the frames. 


E. R. Root—That is an adaptation of the Doolittle 
method. I was stating a few minutes ago that good, prolific 
queens are a very important thing. We want queens that 
can produce a large number of eggs and get a strong colony. 
Some of you know something about the methods by which 
swarming may be controlled. Some time ago I went through 
Mr. Coggshall’s apiaries in New York. He has 13 apiaries. 
He does not keep men at the out-yards; he lets the swarms go. 
The neighbors said he lost about half of his bees there. I 
spoke to him about it, and he said he could produce bees at a 
cost of 50 cents a colony. Suppose he can do that and then 
produce big crops of honey ; isn’t there a better way by which 
he can keep those colonies ? I have been misunderstood a great 
deal in regard to large colonies. At our out-yard we have no 
men atall. I take care of those bees myself, andIdo not 
give them very much time, either. There is no one there at 
all to look after them, but when they are managed properly 
they have no swarms, or so féw that it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. Those colonies are tiered up one and two stories high. 
We want queens that are going to fill those brood-chambers 
full of brood; there will often be 12 to 16 frames of brood. 
We have had a good many with 12 to 15 frames. We put on 
the super as the honey season draws. on, the brood will hatch 
out, and the probabilities are they will fill the upper story 
with extracted honey, and that will be capt over; the comb 
honey super will also be filled out. I have had as many as 
two or three stories filled out on top of that. If they were to 
swarm out, the colony would be reduced and the whole thing 
left weak. Honey is low enoughin its price. We should do 
something if we can to control the swarming propensities and 
keep the colonies strong and full. There are other methods 
by which swarming can be controlled, but that is the most 
practicable method. Mr. Dadant has very little swarming—I 
think about 2 percent; and sometimes he doesn’t have even 
that. He gets more honey, and it is less trouble to manage 
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the bees than in the ordinary way. I don’t say that all locali- 
ties will stand such procedure, but in a good many localities it 
will work very nicely. I presented this method at the con- 
vention at Philadelphia about ten days ago, and a good many 
said they had tried it and had got good crops of honey when 
their neighbors didn’t getany. The plan is simply to have 
large colonies, very large colonies. 

Mr. Rauchfuss—Doesn’t a good deal depend upon the 
strain of bees ? 

E. R. Root—We have a good many strains of bees; some 
imported, and a good many hybrids. 


A. I. Root—Mrs. Acklin has had good success in rearing 
queens by the Doolittle method. We would like to hear what 
she has to say about it. 

Mrs. Acklin—We have been rearing queens by the Doo- 
little method for four or five years; in fact, we have always 
reared our queens in that way ever since we commenced 
queen-rearing. I take a queen out of the colony and leave it 
three or four days, and then build astring of cups and put in. 
This summer one time I made a string of 17 cups, and 15 of 
them were accepted. Another time Mr. Root was up there, 
and then I think I made 14 cups and 18 of them were ac- 
cepted. That is the way we have run all summer. I have 
been using the same colony all summer for rearing queens. 
We have put in fresh brood all the time, taking the frames of 
brood and larve and putting them in some other colony until 
they are sealed over, and then putting them into the queen- 
rearing colony, and in that way we have kept the colony 
stockt with young bees. We have reared a good many queens 
in that way. We have just kept that colony rearing queens 
all the'time. Some bee-keepers might not think it advisable 
to do that. We have had queen-cells half a finger length long. 
1 agree with Mr. Root in saying. that they are very prolific 
queens. 

A. I. Root—Have you tried rearing queens above with the 
old queen left in the hive ? 

Mrs. Acklin—Not this summer—not for the last two sea- 
sons. I prefer to have them in the lower story, as I think it 
is more satisfactory. 

A. I. Root—When I started the idea of queens for a dol- 
lar, how the bee-journals pitcht into me and abused me! They 
bore down on me hard, some of them seeming to think I ought 
to be in the insane asylum. I almost felt guilty myself, they 
came down on meso hard. I began to think I had madea 
big blunder. We advertised the names of those who agreed 
to furnish untested queens for a dollar, and kept on until by 
and by people began to discover that dollar queens were not 
altogether ‘‘ Cheap John,” after all; and at some of the con- 
ventions people began to speak of the big crops of honey they 
had got with dollar queens. The end of my story is this: Our 
good friend W. Z. Hutchinson suggested ina recent journal 
that he didn’t kaow but good queens could be reared for 25 
cents. I haven’t heard anybody abuse him at all. 

Dr. Miller—Wasn’t that virgin queens ? 

A. I. Root—I don’t think it was. Queens used to sell for 
$4 or $5. Our advocating queens for a dollar rather spoiled 
the trade of those who had been getting high prices. I don’t 
know but that was why we were abused. I remember some 
one said for my encouragement whenI was getting it on every 
side: ‘*‘Mr. Root, when you want to find the best apple-tree 
in an orchard, when there isn’t an apple on it, look for the 
tree that has the most clubs lodged in the top.” ButI am 
glad that the ‘‘clubbing system” is not so much in style any 
more. We are getting a little more charity and a little more 
respect for each other. Now I hardly expect that good queens 
will be reared for 25 cents; but good queens can be reared 
cheaply. I wish Mr. Doolittle could be here to hear these ex- 
pressions of approval. Our apiarists have shown me some of 
the finest queens I ever saw in my life that have been reared 
by that method. It is going to produce just as good queens as 
we ever got by any process, and a good deal cheaper than they 
were reared before. 

Mr. Stilson—Before this thing of new ideas in the ap!lary 
is past entirely, I wish to say this: Out at the Exposition 
grounds you will find many of these very appliances that Mr. 
E. R. Root has been describing in his talk. You will have 
many object lessons there, and you can learna great deal from 
them. 

Dr. Miller—{t may not be out of place to mention at least 
one of the principles that I think very largely controls this 
matter of rearing queens under certain circumstances, with 
the plan that Mr. Rauchfuss speaks of as being the better. 
That plan I believe can be applied also in the plan that Mr. 
Root gives. Here I think isthe fact: If no eggs are being 
laid for brood, there seems to be a general impression on the 
part of the bees that there is something in the line of queen- 
lessness. In many cases they will start to rearing queens, 





especially if they have an old queen. This summer I had 
cases in which to put the brood into the second story, and in 
the first story I put the queen with some combs. The queen 
was sbut off from the second story. I did that with six colo- 
nies. in two of the six colonies I found queen-cells started in 
the upper story, and eggs in them, showing their feeling of 
queenlessness. Even if there is a first-class laying queen be- 
low, the bees will go on and complete the queen-cells above. 
The more they are isolated the more in earnest they will be 
about completing the queen-cells. It is not necessary to have 
extracting-combs ; you may take sections and put the cells in 
them, with your Doolittle cups. If you take two stories of 
brood and lay a cloth between them with no excluder, so the 
queen would not feel comfortable about going up above, the 
queen-cells will be started there. Wherever there is brood 
with no queen, there is where the queen cells would be started. 
One year I hada number of combs that I wanted to keep 
away from the moths, and I put three stories of those empty 
combs over a colony of bees. I thought perhaps the bees 
would not go up to take care of the upper story, and thought 
I would give them an inducement. I putaframe with brood 
in the fourth story—one story at the bottom holding the col- 
ony, then three stories with empty combs, and in the upper 
story one frame with brood. I left them a month or more, 
paying no attention to them atall, and then was surprised to 
find that there was a queen laying in the upper story. There 
was an opening in the hive, and the young queen had gone out 
and been fertilized, and had started business on her own ac- 
count. There was an old colony down below, and the new 
coluny above. Mr. Doolittle refers to that in his book. 
Whether he had thought of it before Ido not know; but the 
incident, related, I think, in Gleanings, was the first reported 
case of a queen being reared in the same hive with an old 
queen. The point is this, that you want the bees to be sep- 
arated enough from the old queen to feel thatthey have no 
queen. 
BEES SWARMING OUT. 


Mr. Masters—Why should a colony of bees swarm out 
when they have no queen-cells started ? I have had that hap- 
pen more than once, in cases where there were no queen-cells 
for three or four days. 

Dr. Miller—They had no queen-cell for three or four days ? 
Had you destroyed the cells ? 

Mr. Masters—No; they swarmed without having any 
queen-cells. 

A. I. Root—Italians will do that. 

Dr. Miller—When the swarm came was that the first time 
they had swarmed ? 

Mr. Masters—The first time. 

Dr. Miller—There was no start toward queen-cells, at all ? 

Mr. Masters— No start toward queen-cells, at all. 

Dr. Miller—Such cases have been reported. I have always 
been just a little skeptical as to whetherin those cases the 
bees had not made some attempt to swarm and been thwarted 
in it. 

Mr. Masters—I hadn't known of it. 
to swarm. 

Dr. Miller—If bees start to swarm and are thwarted in it, 
the more they are thwarted the more in earnest they become 
in trying toswarm. I had one colony that wanted to swarm, 
and I took away twoor three frames of brood and gave them 
foundation, so as to stop their inclination to swarm, but they 
swarmed again. Then I took away all their brood, and left 
them nothing but foundation. They put one queen-cell with 
an egg in it on the empty foundation—that was the only brood 
there was in the hive, and then they swarmed again and laid 
down on the ground in front of the hive (the queen was clipt), 
and they wouldn’t go into the hive. They would swarm; 
they wouldn’t be thwarted, and I gave itup. I can’t explain 
it. Bees will doa hundred and one things that nobody can 
explain. One colony will do one thing and another colony will 
do another thing. 

Mr. Masters-—In this colony the hive was full of brood and 
eggs. There were several frames that were full of eggs and 
young larve. There were about four frames that had capt 
brood, and the other four frames [ should say had brood and 
eggs on one side. I never could see why they swarmed. When 


I didn’t want them 


they swarmed I concluded I would open the hive and go in and ° 


destroy all the cells but one, but I couldn’t find acell. I went 
through it the next day and couldo’t tind a cell. I went 
through the hive on the fourth day and found quite a number 
of cells, and they reared two or three queens and swarmed 
twice more afterwards. They were black bees. 

Mr. DeLong—I have had a number of colonies myself that 
would swarm under those circumstances, and I believe I have 
solved the problem of why they swarmed; and it was simply 
this: 1 think they just wanted to swarm. [Laughter.] 
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Dr. Mason—I have had a great many colonies swarm 
without making any preparation whatever for rearing queens. 
This year about 20 percent of my colonies swarmed. The 
first one was a strong, pure Italian colony that made no prep- 
aration whatever for rearing a queen. Dr. Miller speaks of 
workers laying eggs above. Mr. Taylor says the same, too, 
and that itis nota fertile egg that is laid above. Ido not 
know how it happened, but I reared two queens in the second 
story when there was no queen there and no comb there that 
had had eggs init. There were only those two eggs that I 
found in the upper story; they both reared queens. 

Mrs..Acklin—We have had cases this summer of that 
kind, with no eggs in the hive at all. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—People think that bees can’t be con- 
trolled in swarming, I hold that the natural reason for their 
swarming is to increase. Itis as natural for them to swarm 
as itis fora grape-vine to run, or for anything to increase. 
Can the swarming be controlled? I think wecan doit. The 
way I have managed bees I have furnisht the hives and taken 
all the honey they could store in a certain time, for the hives. 
I do not want swarms. I have managed 110 colonies, and 
have had only two swarms out of them, and I think those two 
swarmed because I did notquite keep up with them. I put 
On supers and got them to start work as quick as I could, 
gave them plenty of ventilation, and watcht to see if they 
started queen-cells. As soon as I saw the cups with eggs in 
them I didn’t wait any longer, but went to work to change the 
condition of the hive. I contend that a colony will not swarm 


without there is brood there—haiching brood and larve—. 


brood in all stages, and plenty of bees. I would leave one 
comb of brood and putin only startersin the broed-frames, 
and take the sections that were already on the hive, and that 
were half full, and shake off the bees that were there and put 
them to work on starters, and give them plenty of room. 
They don’t swarm; no danger of it atall. Some times, if I 
had two colonies standing together I would double them up; 
sometimes I would make three into two, and take a super 
from one that was very strong and put it over one that was 
not so strong. In that way I have managed tocontrol swarm- 
ing. I have stackt three tiers over one hive, and after awhile 
take and shake the bees down in frontof the hive—add bees 
to one hive or another, as many as I wanted. I have had 
them working two and three tiers high in the supers. I have 
had somecorrespondence with Mr. Mendleson, of California, 
who said he had supers built up 5, 6 or 7 high. I feel that I 
can safely control swarming. 

Dr. Miller—Will you tell us what you think the advan- 
tages of that plan are over natural swarming ? 

Mr. Danzenbaker—When I have bees two miles away I 
don’t want them toswarm. The old bees are the field-work- 
ers, and I didn't want them to swarm. I was to have all the 
honey they produced by May 20. I had 14 hives in one place, 
and from them I got 900 pounds of section honey. They 
didn’t swarm. I didn’t have anybody there to watch them at 
all. I knew by the condition of the hives that they hadn’t 
swarmed. The queens were clipt; andI changed all those 
queens and gave them new, young queens. 


Mr. Rauchfuss—Didn’t you get considerable drone-comb? | 


Mr. Danzenbaker—No, sir. I advocate the idea that if 
you give the bees some drone-comb to start with that they 
have sense enough to know that they have enough. They 
want about 800 cubic inches for workers; they must have it. 
Give them one drone-comb to start, and they will hardly build 
any more. Drone-combs that have honey in them do just as 
well. I don’t give fullsheets of foundation in the brood-nests ; 
the bees will bring it down. 

E. R. Root—Isn’t that method the same as Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s—that is, the idea of putting the bees on mere starters ? 


Mr. Danzenbaker—Yes, sir. I got the idea first from Mr. 
Hutchinson’s book, ‘‘Advanced Bee-Culture.” If you will 
take it and read it, and practice it, I think you will like it. I 
am more indebted to Mr. Hutchinson for that book than to 
any other source, and I succeed with it. 

Dr. Mason—What do you do with brood-combs when you 
take them away ? 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I want to rear all the bees I can until 
the white honey-flow isready. I swap and exchange from one 
hive toanother until I get them all strong. Some will be 
stronger than others. The first one [discover starting queen- 
cells I take the brood away from it, making it weaker, and 
dividing it around. And I may say I never use an excluder 
unless I am going to catch a queen. I think I have found it 
makes a difference of 50 percent in comb honey to use an ex- 
cluder, and I don’t do it. 

Dr. Mason—lI believe it makes a difference of 50 percent 
in favor of extracted honey to use an excluder. 

‘* Feeding Bees for Best Results” was the title of a paper 





that was to have been presented by W. Z. Hutchinson; but 
the Secretary read a letter from Mr. Hutchinson, excusing 
himself from the preparation of his paper on account of sick- 
ness. 
The convention then adjourned until 9:30 a.m. the next 
day—Sept. 14. 
[Continued next week. ] 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Weight of Bees and Comb in 10-Frame Hives. 


What is the weight of the bees and comb in a 10-frame 
dovetail hive ? I have empty hives I can weigh, but no combs. 
I wish to weigh my colonies now to see if they have the 30 
pounds of honey. 8. C. 


I don’t know. I have at different times weighed combs, 


.but I don’t remember what they weighed, and I don’t know 


that it would serve your purpose very well if I could tell you. 
When the honey is all eaten out of combs there’s a big differ- 
ence in their weight. Some will weigh four times as much as 
others and yet both be free of honey. Acomb may owe its 
weight largely to the pollen that’s in it. While that pollen is 
of much more value than most bee-keepers’ suppose, it cannot 
take the place of honey for wintering, and bees will starve, 
leaving plenty of pollen in the hive. Anold comb is muth 
heavier than a new one. Taking all these things into consid- 
eration, it is not hard to see that two hives with their con- 
tents may weigh exactly the same, and yet one have enough 
honey for wintering while the other will allow the bees to 
starve. 

Perhaps, however, I can help you out to some extent. 
Taking into account the possibility of old combs and much 
pollen; I hardly feel safe to have an 8-frame hive with its con- 
tents weigh less than about 50 pounds. If there is a little 
pollen in the hive and the combs are new, that will allow the 
bees more honey than they need, but it will not be wasted, 
and in the spring there seems a real advantage in having a 
good supply of honey. That means 50 pounds for hive, cover, 
bottom-board and all. A 10-frame hive should probably 
weigh somewhere from 55 to 60 pounds. 


nnn 


Feeding Bees for Winter, Etc. 


1. In feeding bees which would you prefer, sugar or ex- 
tracted honey, for the benefit of the bees ? 

2. Count the sugar at five cents a pound, at what price- 
would it bring the honey to be about equal in price for feeding ? 

3. In this locality the mercury goes down to 36°, which 
is about the lowest. Would it make any difference in feeding 
sugar or honey in warm or cold climates? I mean for those 
who winter their bees in double-walled hives on the summer 
stands, well packt. 

4. Will you describe the Hill’s device? What is the 
‘length of the cross pieces, how far are they put apart, and are 
they straight pieces? Whatis the size ofeach piece? Do 
you recommend it, or have you something better ? 

5. Will a colony of bees winter as well on as many combs 
as they occupy, as they will if the hive is fullof comb ? Ought 
each hive to be full of combs and bees to winter well ? 

MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. If it’s a question between sugar and honey 
of best quality stored by the bees sufficiently early in the sea- 
son, I think I’d take the honey. 

2. I think five pounds of sugar and two pounds of water 
will make a syrup about equal to honey for feeding. At five 
cents a pound for sugar that would make the syrup cost 3 4/7 
cents a pound. 

3. I don’t know that there would be any difference. 

4. I never used a Hill’s device, and can only describe it 
from memory, sol’ll not warrant an accurate description. 
Take four pieces of wood eight inches long, % inch wide, and 
3g inch thick. Let them be sawed curving, say having the 
curve of the staves in a miniature barrel. Lay the four pieces 
on a table with the hollow side up, each piece 3% inches from 
its neighbor, and nail upon them a piece 12x%x. Lay this 
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on top of the frames with the hollow side next the bees and 
put the quilt over it. 

When using quilts, as I did years ago, the bees always 
built bur-combs enough over the combs to allow free passage 
without the /iill’s device. 
is no need of anything of the kind, for there is a bee-space be- 
tween the frames and cover. 


5. If the bees occupy a certain number of combs, say six, 
there is no need of any more combs in the hive through the 
winter, unless it be to hold honey. Butif the hive is large 
enough to hold more than six combs, it is better to have the 
empty space filled with something, or else shut off by a divis- 
ion-board. At one time it was recommended to take out some 
of the combs for winter. At present I think nearly every one 
leaves the same number of frames in winter as in summer, 


en is, 8 frames in an 8-frame hive, 10 frames in a 10-frame 
ve. 


I 


A Beginner’s Questions. 


I bought a colony of Italian bees in a 9-frame hive. They 
have done very well so far. I took out 60 sections of honey 
up to Aug. 8. So far I have found no queen-cells so I divided 
the bees, putting three frames and the queen in a new hive 
with four frames of foundation. They went.to work at once. 

1. Did I do right in dividing them ? 

2. Had I better put the two other frames in the new hive 
and feed them so that they can fill the frames ? 

3. Isa warm barn a good place to put bees for winter ? 
They are in double-walled hives. 

4. Are 80 sections, 15 pounds of extracted, and enough 
to winter on, good work for one colony ? 

5. Is it-well to diminish the size of hive-entrances in 
winter ? 

6. Once in a while I see a bumble-bee enter the hive. 
Sometimes the bees interfere with it, and sometimes they ai- 
low it toenter. Will this be any harm to the bees? If so, 
how can I prevent it ? New YorK. 


ANswERS.—1. That depends on circumstances, the season, 
pe If you were anxious for increase perhaps it was the best 
thing. 

2. You should manage in some way to make sure they 
have enough stores for winter, if they have not made full pro- 
vision themselves. 

3. It is not generally considered a very good place. The 
trouble is that when a warm spell comes the bees don’t get 
warmed up enough to fly before the warm spell is over. 

4. Yes, indeed. Don’t expect to average anything like 
that amount when you get to 50 or 10U colonies, or you may 
be sorely disappointed. 

5. That depends on the size in summer. If you have the 
entrance as large as some do in summer, better bring it down 
to 3g or 4 inch the whole width of the hive. 

6. Don’t worry about the matter. The bumble-bee will 
get the worst of it. 


i 


Salt on Cellar Fioor—Survival of Fittest. 


1. Would you advise putting salt on the floor of the bee- 
cellar? Ifso, how much? It has a purifying effect on the 
air if sprinkled on a carpet in a room. 

2. W.A. Varian says on page 564 that by uniting swarms 
the best queen survives. Now, what I want to know is this: 
When a colony swarms, can I cut out queen-cells and hatch 
them in a queen-nursery, a la Alley, and when they are hatcht 
turn them all in together and give the survivor to the colony ? 
If you read the article yon will know better what I mean. 
You see I am trying to go Varian ‘‘ one better.” 

WISCONSIN. 


ANnsweErRs.—1. I wouldn’t advise salt on cellar floor. If it 
is an earth floor, it will be muddy, and I don’t know any good 
to sprinkle it on a board floor. I would rather use lime. 

2. V’d rather not answer. Still, rather than to be sent to 
my seat in disgrace, I'll try to make some kind of an answer. 
Mr. Varian is on the right track. He is not entirely correct, 
however, in one respect. He thinks when two virgins or two 
laying queens get into the same hive by the uniting of the two 
colonies, the stronger and more active will survive in al! cases, 
but if a virgin and a laying queen are thus thrown together, 
the laying queen wil! survive. In both of the cases mentioned 
he will probably find exceptions. If a strong colony should be 
united with a weak one having a stronger queen, the stronger 
queen might be killed, and there might be other exceptions 
with no apparent reason. With a laying and a virgin queen 
thrown together, the exceptions might be still more frequent. 


Since using flat board covers, there [ 





If the laying queen should be pretty old, especially at the close 
or near the close of the harvest, she would stand a fair chance 
of being set aside for the younger one. Still the general rule 
will hold. 

Yes, I’m inclined to think your plan would work all right, 
and you would have a more severe selection than by merely 
throwing two queens together. But it would be a good deal 
of trouble. Possibly you'd like to try the plan I follow, which 
I think does fairly well, and is little trouble. Instead of giv- 
ing a single cell to a nucleus or a colony, I give four, five or 
more, if good cells are plenty (and my cells are always reared 
in strong colonies.) If the first one of these that emerges is 
allowed to go around and destroy all the rest in their cells, 
then there is little choice in the matter; but quite commonly 
a plurality of queens is allowed to emerge, and the survival of 
the fittest follows. Besides, if only a single cell is given, it 
too often happens that it may contain a dead larva, or one in 
some way defective. 

nD 


Cellar-Wintering with Bottomless Hives. 


I have run against a problem too thick for me to extract. 
My cellar is overrun with mice ; they have holes running down 
from the outside of the walls, and when snow comes the field- 
mice flock to the premises and are a nuisance in spite of cats 
and traps. I have been searching my **A BC” and fail to 
find what I want. If I remove the bottom from the hive when 
putting the bees into the cellar, would the mice bother them ? 
I could leave the bottoms on, and leave a large entrance open, 
but then the mice could get in if the bees allowed them to. 
I'd like to cellar them with no hive-bottoms if it were safe. 

‘Iowa JOE.” 

ANSWER —I doubt if you can manage to leave the bottoms 
all off with plenty of mice in the cellar. Of course you might 
hang up the hives, but that would be much trouble. You 
might put them on benches or boards, having these resting on 
posts surmounted with reverst milk-pans, but that would also 
be troublesome. Perhaps you might like the plan I follow: 
The floors are on the hives, the entrance being 12x2 inches, 
and the entrance is closed by wire-cloth with meshes three to 
the inch. That allows plenty of room for bees to pass through, 
but keeps out mice. 
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Using this Year’s Sections with Foundation Next 
VYear—Supers on Hives in Winter. 


1. I have five supers that are on the hives. The bees have 
glued the sections together and didn’t work in them at all. 
There is founcation in them. Can I keep them as they come 
off, and put them on next year? The honey-flow has stopt. 

2. When you use cushions or quilts, do you leave a super 
on in winter ? KANSAS. 


ANSwWERS.—1. That depends on the condition of the foun- 
dation. In some places. when foundation in sections is left in 
the care of the bees till very late in the season, they will put 
so much propolis on it that it is not fit to use again. If thus 
varnisht over with propolis, you better not use it again, but if 
it looks nice and fresh, it will be all right to use it next season. 
Some bee-keepers make the mistake of leaving sections on all 
the season when bees are not storing anything. It may be all 
right to put sections on in advance of the white honey harvest, 
for you may not know exactly when it will begin, and it ts 
better for the bees to have it a little in advance of their actual 
needs, but when you find that you are to have no surplus from 
the white honey harvest, don’t leave the sections thinking 
they will be all ready for a later flow that may come in a few 
weeks, but take off all sections, and then if a later flow comes 
that you want to catch in the sections, put them on again. 


2. Any way so there is room for the cushion. If the hive 
has a cover deep enough to contain the cushion, that’s all that 
is necessary. If you use flat covers, then you must have a 
super, hive-body, or something of the kind to contain the 
cushion. But don’t think of leaving on the hive over winter 
a super containing sections, if you intend using the sections 
again. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mailit for $1.25, or club it witb 
the Bee Journal for a vear—both together for only $2.00. 
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Rule, recommended rs the bee action of the American Philological A«so- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 

t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 
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‘**Golden”’ Comb Honey Method.—Quite a 
number of our readers are asking for the first articles by Mr. 
J. A. Golden, describing his method of comb honey produc- 
tion, which were publisht in 1896. We were out of those 
numbers of the Bee Journal long ago, but we will republish 
the articles sometime during the winter—after Jan. 1—in 
good time so they can be used by those who so desire, another 
season. : 

———+ee—____ 

Newspaper Clippings referring to bees or honey 
we are always glad to get, even if we do not make use of them 
or acknowledge their receipt. Sometimes we find among 
them something that we can use in our columns. At any rate 


we will consider it a favor if our readers will be on the look- 


out for anything in their newspapers on the subject of bees or 
honey, and when found send us only the clipping, or a markt 
copy of the paper itself. 


rr Oe 


Six Great Premium Offers will be found on 
page 699 of this number. This month and next will bea 
good time to work for new subscribers, especially as we will 
throw in the Bee Journal for the last three months of this 
year to all new one-dollar subscribers for 1899. This will be 
a@ great help to those who work to get the new readers. When 
you tell them they will get the American Bee Journal every 
week for 15 months, and all for only $1.00, they surely will 
accept. It ought to make soliciting for new readers very 
easy. That means 65 copies to the new subscriber for his 
dollar, and a choice of one of the six big premiums to you for 
your trouble. 





‘¢‘ Discussion” is the subject of a discussion by F. 
L. Thompson in the October Bee-Keepers’ Review, and he 
hopes the discussion may be continued by others. He doubts 
the moral right of an editor to cut off any discussion he 
pleases, as it may be cut off at a point which will give one dis- 
putant an unfair advantage over the other. He says a dis- 
cussion may run into a dispute, and a dispute into personali- 
ties, and the farther it goes the more delicate the task of the 
conscientious editor to bring it to a close, hence he may wish 
to do so as soon as possible; and suggests that instead of stop- 
ping short the discussion, the editor might suggest private 
argument first of all, and then condenst and combined last 
words. 

It might be replied that private argument is still left to 
the copntroversialists, no matter when the discussion is stopt, 
and that it is somewhat doubtful whether last words can be 
so ‘*combined ” that neither one feels advantage is taken of 
him; and not very doubtful that the editor who shirks the 
responsibility of deciding when a discussion shal] cease will 
have in his columns a good deal’ of matter that his readers 
will not patiently endure. 

Editor Hutchinson says, ‘‘So long as the original subject 
is kept in view, and each ‘round’ brings out new facts and 
ideas, and argument takes the place of dispute and personali- 
ties, [ see no reason for closing a discussion.” Probably no 
one will disagree with him in that, always providing the facts 
and ideas brought out are worth the room they are to occupy. 


Mr. Thompson says that the immediate cause of his Re- 
view article was our ‘‘shutting off a discussion” in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal some months ago—a discussion on evolution, 
in which he apparently wisht to engage also. 


We might say right here, whenever we think that to con- 
tinue a discussion in this paper is simply to waste space and 
disgust our readers, we will very likely chop it off—that is, so 
long as we wield the *“‘chopper” and pay for setting up the 
type. When some other chap has our job -he can do as he 
pleases about this—just as we do. 


You see, we are trying to run the American Bee Journal 
in the interest of ull who wish to get practical information on 
bee-keeping—those who pay their money for that purpose; 
and ifinso doing a few get offended at our way of doing 
things, they’ll simply have to seek other channels in which to 
empty their useless discussions. 


«<-> 


Reading the Bee-Papers.—Mr. R. C. Aikin, in 
his series of articles on ‘‘ Experience and Its Lessons,” in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, wrote this paragraph: 





‘* Why will even men who take and read one or more of 
the journals, buy frame hives and then put bees in, and 
neither see that the combs are built so as to be movable, nor 
ever try to move them? [can understand why an intelligent 
and practical apiarist will use some hive or other appliance 
because he has come into possession of such, and is just doing 
the best he can until a proper time comes to make a change; 
but it seems almost past comprehension that intelligent people 
would buy hives and then simply disregard every feature of 
the hive that made it better than a box costing a few cents.” 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle, referring to this paragraph in the 
same number, commented as follows: 


‘*Mr. A. I am skeptical regarding those whom you say read 
bee-journals and yet hive their bees without having an eye as 
to the proper spacing of the frames, or even putting starters 
in either the framesor sections; then cutting the honey-combs 
out of the sections and putting it in crocks, etc. The part I 
am skeptical about lies in the assertion you make that they 
take and read one or more bee-journals. They may take one 


or more bee-papers, and treat their bees as you say they do, 
but I have never yet seen the map who is interested enough 
to read up on bees who uses hives and sections as you say they 
do. Why, bless yourold heart, you can tell a man or woman 
who reads the bee-paper from one who does not, before you 
have had conversation with them five minutes, for all of the 
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_ tonic...... we need an antidote for the —— 


old fogyism has vanisht as soon as they read a little, and in- 
telligent bee-culture is stampt on them at once. 

‘* And yet there are those who have kept bees for years who 
are opposed to you and me trying to extend the circulation of 
our bee-literature for fear we may raise up a new crop of bee- 
keepers to increase the supply of honey on the market, thus 
ruining the prices through an over production. My word for 
it,.no ruining of our markets by an over-production of intelli- 
gent bee-keepers. Just what our bee-keeping industry is curst 
with to-day, is an over-production of would-be bee-keepers, 
who are as ignorant of the first principles of bee-keeping as a 
pig is of history. Educate this class, and then they will know 
what a frame hive is for, and that honey stored in nice sec- 
tions is of more value in those sections than it can possibly be 
cut out and stored in crocks. 

** Don't get discouraged Mr. A., but keep right on agitating 
and educating until all of the old fogyism has become a thing 
of the past.” 


Mr. Doolittle never wrote truer words than the foregoing. 
What is needed is more intelligence on the part of those who 
keep bees—more information regarding the profitable manage- 
ment of bees. And the way to get a large shareof it is to 


read the bee-papers, and then practice the methods and sug- 
gestions given. 


Sloppy Apicultural Literature.— Editor Hutch- 
inson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, called for expressions of 
opinion on his ‘* Department of Criticism,” as conducted by 
Hon. R. L. Taylor. In the October issue a few of those sent 
in are publisht, all but one being unsigned. In one of the 
signatureless opinions we find these words: 





‘*Apicaltural literature is very sloppy and needing a 
slush.” 





Well, now that’s too bad. We never would have thought 
that the Bee-Keepers’ Review was ‘‘sloppy” or ‘‘slushy.” 
But perhaps that particular critic doesn’t consider the Review 
‘**apicultural literature.” We had supposed all along that it 
was, and especially when we read the following advertising 
paragraph written by its editor: 

**If you wish a bright, clean, clear-cut, sprightly, beauti- 
fully illustrated, go-ahead, up-to-date, really helpful, useful 
bee-journal, subscribe for the Bee-Keepers’ Review.” _ 

Now, that sentence might be called ‘‘sloppy” with adjec- 
tives, but if ‘‘ American Bee Jqurnal” were substituted for 
** Bee-Keepers’ Review” in it, we should say it was exactly 
right. 

But then, we may be prejudiced in favor of our paper, 
even if it is thought to be ‘‘ sloppy !” 

-———_—t oe -——- 

Sealing Jelly-Glasses.—J. W. Bannebr, in Glean- 
ings, says: ‘‘In putting covers on jelly-glasses last year, 
some of which did not fit perfectly tight, we dipt a small brush 
in melted beeswax, waxt the edge of the glass, and put the 
cover on atonce. This makes it perfectly air-tight.” 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AL 


White Comb Honey Wanted.—We are in the 
market for best white comb honey put up in 12 or 24 pound 
single-tier shipping-cases. We would like it to run about 11 
and 22 pounds, respectively. If you have what you think 
will suit us, please write, saying how much you have, and at 
what price you will deliver it in Chicago. Address, George W. 
York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. 





ow 
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Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be *‘ a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 

+ oe — 


tw” See “ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 684. 
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Dr. C. C. MILLER says in Gleanings: ‘‘A new kink I saw 
at Omaha was tumblers of jelly with a coating of paraffine on 
top to keep itfrom molding. Beeswax will answer the same 
purpose.” 


Messrs. STRATTON & Osporne, of Erie, Pa., are now ad- 
vertising in this journal their Dandy Green Bone Cutters. We 
are informed that they manufacture the most extended line of 
bone cutters now offered to the public. Their machines range 
in capacity from a few pounds to 200 pounds an hour. Write 
for their uew illustrated catalog which contains prices, etc. 
Please say that you saw their name in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, when writing them. 


Tue MASCOTTE INCUBATOR AND LuMBER Co., of Bedford, 
Ohio, who are the manufacturers of the Mascotte incubators 
and brooders, are seeking a share of the public patronage on 
this line of machinery. To that end they place their adver- 
tisement in this issue of the American Bee Journal. These 
people come to us well recommended; they guarantee their 
machines to work exactly as recommended or they will refund 
the purchase price of the machines. This seems a very fair 
proposition. Please say you saw their name and address in 
this journal, when writing them. 


Epiror Hutcurinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, gives 
this paragraph io his October number: 


**Bro. York gave me a warm welcome during the hour or 
two that I could stop while on my way home from the fairs. 
We went out and took dinner together at a restaurant, and he 
told me about the Omaha convention, and made me wish I had 
been there. In one thing he was disappointed, and that was 
in the number present. He thinks now that the best thing we 
can do is to meet when the G. A. R. folks have their annual 
encampment. We are then sure of low rates. Philadelphia 
will probably be the nex’ place of meeting. The American 
Bee Journal is giving a very full reportof the Omaha meeting.” 


Hon. R. L. Taytor, the Bee-Keepers’ Review critic—in 
replying to Mr. Moore’s little pleasantry on page 596 of this 
paper, gives this equally witty paragraph : 


‘**Tho I have no remembrance of criticising any one’s 
rhetoric, he says that all will agree that my criticism of gram- 
mar and rhetoric are entirely out of place in a bee-paper; but 
he seems to be in a measure reconciled to it, for he says ‘it is 
nice to understand Michigan rhetoric and know wherein it 
differs from that of the settled portions of the country.’ I 
have a copy of an old Gazetteer which describes Michigan as 
lying largely under water the greater part of the year. Mr. 
Moore, no doubt, bas drawn his geographical knowledge from 
some equally ancient source. I'll write some railroad office to 
have some modern literature sent him.” 


Mr. J. P. Lees, of Florida, we mentioned some time ago 
as having met with great misfortune, losing his all. Since 
then we have received this letter from him: 


STuART, Fla., Oct. 21, 1898. 
DEAR FRIEND :—I wish to thank you most sincerely for 
your cuntribution toward my assistance. I also wish you to 
thank Messrs. Judd & Monson, of North Dakota, for $2.00; 
and Blackburn Bros., of Iowa, for $1.00. These are all the 
donations I have received through any of the bee-papers. The 
fire left me in asad plight. I have not been able to get a 
house nor furniture yet of any kind, but by the help of God, 
and with good health, I hope to soon. 
Thanking you again for your kindness, I am, 
Yours respectfully, J. P. LEEs. 


We hope there may be others that will, from their abund- 
ance, send something to Mr. Lees. If you can, do so at once, 
and thus help him ‘ to get on his feet again.”’ 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A AA be he be be be he te teehee Ahn 





Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all other bee-keepers possi- 
ble to subscribe for it. See 6 big offers on page 699. 
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Badly Discouraged.—L’Abeille et sa Culture relates that 
the season has been so discouraging that some bee-keepers are 
destroying their bees rather than to feed them. One man 
having 29 colonies saved two of them that were good and took 
up the rest. From the 27 murdered colonies he obtained 47 
pounds of honey, all told! $1.60 per colony invested for feed 
would have taken them through toanother year with a chance 
of double that amount in one harvest. 


Facing Comb Honey.—“' Friend Doolittle thinks some of 
us, when we throw bricks at his honey-facing doctrines, do not 
take space enough in saying that he neither advises nor prac- 
tices facing cases with sections of higher quality than the body 
of the case. Thought I made that clear enough at the outset; 
but, as a comrade desires it, I will cheerfully say so some more. 
Mr. Doolittle is an honest man, and acts accordingly—only in 
this particular case he doesn’t talk accordingly. And having 


tried our best to reconstruct him in that one particular, we- 


have to give reconstruction up in despair. Mind you, nothing. 
herein contained shall admit, in the least degree, that the mar 
who faces honey with higher grades has done other than a 
wicked act, as well as an unwise act.”—E. E. Hasty, in Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. 

Large vs. Small Hive-Entrances.—Dr. Miller continues 
the controversy on this subject in Gleanings, G. M. Doolittle 
replying in the same number. The Doctor made tests with a 
thermometer to find out whether the heat was greater in the 
hive with a large or small entrance, but with no definite re- 
sult, excepting to disprove the assertion of Mr. Doolittle that 
it was cooler in the hive than out, in a hot day. 

Challenged to prove his assertion that bees can ventilate 
best with an entrance not more than 44 inch deep, Mr. Doo- 
little replies: ‘*I don’t know that I cau prove any such thing, 
consequently I am not going to try; but from the hours I have 








lain beside hives with swinging bottom-boards and those with 
large entrances, and seen the lack of ‘ fanners’ at work, un- 
less those fanners were away up ip the hive, I have formed 
the opinion that the fanners could do more effectual work at 
the 4¢ inch entrance than they could where they had all out- 
doors to send a ‘current of air through.’ ” 


The two men fail to come to any agreement as to what is 
Nature’s plan for the queen to follow in laying eggs. Dr. Mil- 
ler says: ‘It’s Nature’s plan to lay the first eggs of the sea- 
son in the center, and it’s just as much her plan to lay the 
next further out, and then further still as the brood-nest in- 
creases in size.” But Mr. Doolittle insists that Nature tells 
the queen to lay her eggs in the center, ‘‘ and when it comes 
about, by an expansion of the brood, that just the right thing 
cannot be done, then do just as nearly right as circumstances 
will allow.” 


Northern Michigan has been much spoken of as an El 
Dorado for bee-keepers. Byron Walker has been there for six 
years, and in the Bee-Keepers’ Review he gives the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of that region, premising that the ad- 
vantages have been set forth heretofore in rather glowing 
colors. He left Southern Michigan because altho he got good 
crops the character of the honey in his particular locality was 
such that % of his colonies were lost in wintering. One ad- 
vantage in the North is the great variety of flora, extending 
in the most favorable locations and seasons from early in May 
till late in September. Wild red-raspberry exists in large 
areas, yielding with certainty for three weeks a fine amber 
boney. Basswood, not so reliable, has yielded two out of six 
seasons. Willow-herb gives a superb white honey the chief 
part of a month. In best locations it yields three out of six 
seasons. Last season it failed in most locations. A fair yield 
from fall flowers three seasons out of six. 


A disadvantage is that the best locations near towns-and 
schools are taken up. To get much from willow-herb, the 
forests must be burned every two or three years, a thing that 
cannot be depended on, and when the fires do come they’re 
likely to destroy the raspberry. Roads are sandy, stony, and 
hilly to get around to out-yards. He has 500 colonies in nine 


different yards, mostly in care of men who have a share, but 
conscientious, competent men are hard to find. 
and cold winds are a drawback. 


Cool nights 



























ALFALFA 





This is the famous white extracted honey 
gathered in the great Alfalfa regions of the 
Central West. It is a splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can’t get enough of the Alfalfa extracted. 


of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 








BEST 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 





PRICES OF EITHER ALFALFA OR BASSWOOD HONEY : 
A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 eonte--t0 pay for package and postage. 
By freight—One 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; 
cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. 
This honey is all 


Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey..... 


the finest of their kinds produced in this country. 

We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home demand this 
ae: just order some of the above, and sel! it. 

this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 

a@ great help in creating customers for honey. 








BASS W OOD 
HONEY = 


This is the well-known light-colored honey . 
gathered from the rich, nectar-laden basswood 
blossoms in Wisconsin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is greatly preferred by 
those who like a distinct flavor in their honey. 





2 cans, 734 cents per pound; 4 or more cans, 7 
If orberiag two or more cans you can have half 


And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
The pamphlet, ‘‘ Honey As Foon,” will be 
See prices on another page. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To Our Reguiar Subscribers—Now for New Readers ! 





6 Great 50-cent Offers—Each One Free!! 


On this page you will find six splendid premium offers, and we will mail your choice of anyone of them for sending us 
$1.00 for just one New subscriber for 1899—and we will throw in the last three months of this year’s Bee Journal 
free besides to each new subscriber you send on these offers. That makes 15 months of the Bee Journal to the new subscriber. 
Or, for sending us 4 New subscribers, as above, we will mail the sender all of the 6 great 50-cent offers. 





JUST READ WHAT THEY ARE: 


Offer No. 1.—Samantha at Saratoga. 
100,000 Sold at $2.50 per copy. 


This is indeed a feast of fun. by the only A ang of Mark Twain’s 
humor—JosiaH ALLEN’s WIFE (Marietta Holley.) 


Read this Extract from the Book: 


And right here, let me insert this one word of wisdom for the special com- 
fort of my sect, and yet it is one that may well be laid to heart by the more op- 
posite one» If your pardner Fa restless and oneasy and middlin’ cross, as pard- 
ners will be anon or even oftener—start them off on atower. A tower willin 9 
b—-- oo oes of 10 lift ’em out of their oneasiness, their restlessness and their 

Why I have known a short tower to Slab City or Loontown act like a charm 
on my pardner, when cros*ness waz in his mean and snappishness wuz present 
with him. I have known him to set off with the mean of a lion and come back 
with the liniment of a lamb. 

And jest the prospect of a tower ahead is a great hel 
and keepin’ a pardner straight. Somehow jest the thou 
lifts him y Ay: mind 
ners must 


to a woman in rulin’ 
tof a tower sort of 
and happifys him, and makes bim easier to quell, and pard- 
quelled at times, else there would be no livin’ with ’em. 


She takes off FOLLIES, FLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECKED DRESSING, DUDES 
PuG DOGS, LOBOGGANING, ETC. 


Opinions of Noted Critics; 


“Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. Cleveland. “ Delicious Humor.’—Will 
Carleton. “So Menge? funny, we had to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.”’—Witnexs. “ Unquestionably her best.”—Derroit Free Press. 
— satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.”—Bishop New- 


Nicely bound in paper. fully illustrated. printed from new type 
and on fine paper. 370 pages. Postpaid, 50 cents. 





Offer No. 2.—New Waldorf Cook-Book. 
Over 1.000 of the very best up-to-date recipes for every con- 
ceivable variety uired in the kitchen and other departments of 
house-keeping, by Mrs. Anne Clarke, the distinguisht student 
and instructor in ae science, assisted by many of the most 
successful house-keepers in various parts of Europe and America. 
It gives the latest and best methods for economy and luxury at 
home. Just the book for the housewife or daughter. Has had an 
= sale at $2.00 acopy. 380 pages; paper bound; postpaid, 
cents. 





Offer No. 3.—Cattle, Sheep and Swine Book. 
Fully Mlustrated—300,000 sold at $3.00 a copy. 


This great work gives all the information concerning the vari- 
ous Breeds and their Characteristics, Breaking, Training. Shelter- 
ing, Buying, Selling, Profitable Use. and General Care; embracing 
all the Diseases to which they are subject—the Causes. How to 
Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language. but scien- 
tifically correct; and with Directions that are Easily Understood, 
Easily Applied, and Remedies that are within the Reach of the 
People; giving also the Most Approved and Humane Methods for 
the Care of Stock, the Prevention of Disease, and Restoration to 
Health. Written by Dr. Manning. 

Every farmer wants this great book. 390 pages, paper bound. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 





Offer No. 4.—Gleason’s Horse-Book. 
By Prof. Oscar R. Gleason. 
This is the only complete and authorized work by America's 
king of horse-trainers, renowned throughout America and recog- 


nized by the United States Government asthe most expert and 
successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprising His- 





tory. Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying. Feeding, Grooming, 
Shoeing, Doctoring. Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
You will know all about a horse after you have readit. No one 
can fool you on the age of a horse when you have this book. 416 
pages, bound in paper. with 178 striking illustrations produced 
under the direction of the United States Government Veterinary 
Surgeon. In this book Prof. Gleason bas given to the world for 
the first time his most wonderful methods of training and treating 
horses. 100,000 sold at $3.00 each. Our price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Offer No. 5.—Music, $5 for 50 cents. 


Four pieces New Sheet Music, which sell at music stores at 50 
cents each—$2.00; Three years’ membership in the World’s Masi- 
cal Association (regular price $1.00 a year), $3.00. Total, $5.00. 
We offer the whole thing at 50 cents. 

The four new pieces of sheet music are the very latest hits of 
this year; are regular sheet music size and quality, but the title 
peges are a new style of art, viz: Illuminated Chromatic designs 

n five brilliant colors. 
THE SONG TITLES ARE: 

**Do Your Honey Do,”’ by Tuz0. Mertz, author of ‘‘ A Hot 
time in the Old Town To-night.” This latter piece, said to be 
his best, is creating a great stir, and becoming immensely pop- 
ular every where. 

**@ueen of the Bicycle Girls,’’ by the celebrated com- 
poser, Orro Laneey, by far the most charming Bicycle Song 
yet issued. 


** Blossoms from Over the Sea,”’’ by the distinguisht com- 
poser, J. P. SKELLY, a very beautiful Sentimental Song. 


*‘*He’s Just Like All the Men,” by the renowned com- 
poser, Eastsurn. Wonderfully pleasing to the Ladies. 


The World’s Musical Association is an organization 
having special advantageous relations with the leading music pub- 
lishers of this country and Europe, and being an enormous pur- 
chaser, it is enabled to supply to its members (and will do so) any 
music desired (at any time within the term of their membersbip), 
at such wholesale prices as are usually granted only to very large 
dealers. 





Offer No. 6.—The Poultry-Keeper Illustrators. 


The four ‘‘ Poultry-Keeper Illustrators” are the greatest books 
on poultry subjects ever issued. and area veritable poultry dic- 
tionary, covering the ground so completely that, having these four 
books, one needs scarcely anything more except *‘ grit’’ to become 
a successful poultry-raiser. You cannot get such other books in 
the whole world. not even for $50 each, for they do not exist. 
Were they given in another form and elaborate binding and col- 
ored cuts you might think them easily worth $5 each, but what 
you want is not elegant printing. and in these we give you the 
value in information that you can make use of. They have cost 
much in labor and cash. but you get all this value for almost 
nothing. We mail the 4 Illustrators for 50 cents. 


Illustrator No. 1.—Poultry Houses, 
Coops, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 2.—Artificial Incubation, Raising Chicks, 
Testing Eggs, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 3.—Poultry Diseases, Lice, Grapes, Moulting, 
Egg Eating, etc., 25 cents. 


Illustrator No. 4.—Judging Fowls, Description of Breeds, 
Mating, etc., 25 cents. 


Incubators, Brooders, 





Those offers ought to bring usin at least 2,000 new readers during this month and next. 
renewal for 1899 at the same time you send in a new subscriber, if you wish. 
offers free for yourself, provided you send at least two New subscribers at the same time. 


You could send in your own 
If you do, you can select any one of the above 
That would give you your 


choice of three of the offers—by sending your own renewal! for 189¥Y, and two new subscribers ($3.V0 In all). 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEES, HONEY, MONEY | | 


Queens for Business. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


** Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-Lfst free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


TEAM— with the 
Po & SBA self-regulating 


| EXCELSIOR INcUBATOR 


| operation. 

sane ad _a class hatcher made. 
GEO, H. STAHL, 

114 te 122 8. 6th St., Quincy, Til. 


44Axz6t Piease mention the Bee Juuruai. 
Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATIO and ietail. 
Working Wax tics Yorcisn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 


The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 


with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
- GUS DITTMER, 


, AUGUSTA, WTS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursulte can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


ample copy Free to any address 

~~ receipt of name and address 

pla ainly written on postal card nam- 
ng paper in which you saw this ad. 

Address AURICU=3&#4L EPITOMIST. 


26E26t 



















Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 




















Indianazolis, Ind 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 
















The Diet, Or Drderly, Ge Gentle and Safe 


animalis the one that has been dehorned. 
lt means animal comfort and that means 
animal profit. This knife euts clean, no 
crushing or Leen g It is quick, causes 
least pain. Strong and lastin Fully war- 
ranted, Highest awards World’s Fair. Send 
fer free circulars and prices before buying. 
A. ©. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 





38 R6t 


Please mention the Bee Jouruual. 


Buy Your Sections Now 


while we offer them at a LARGE 
DASCOUNT, having added to our 
pliant one of the most complete one- 
piece section machines, enabling us 
to turn out the most beautiful sec- 
tions on the market. By sending us 
a list of Supplies wanted we can 
save youss3. B&B. H. SCH ™IDT 
& CO., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


UST AS NATURAL °::.. 


wa. a f4 deal more reliable, Doesn't 
~eageee make its chicks aiew. 
wy Doomtetey a he nest and allow th 
7° to chill but hatches every egg that can 
hatched. THE 


3 PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


fect as to incubator essentials—proper cupiice 


co} of peat s — motetare, 
ation. For 50 to 350 eggs. WE AY 















is absolutely 

ites L~ 
mn and ve 

FREIORT ANYWHERE in theU.8. A catalog free. 


Petaluma Incubator Co., Ber © Petaluma, Cal. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Don’t Shovel Snow 


all winter from the lane, but buy Page Fence and 


‘ave a clear track. No d 
Styles. Ask for prices. 


Pace Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian.Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


rifts behind our Winter 
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Good Place for Bee-Keeping. 


I am a new bee-keeper, starting four years 
ago with one weak colony, and now I have 
12. They are the little brown bees. I am 
going to Italianize them in the spring. 
Bees do very well here. This is a fruit 
country, the land being cut up into 10 acre 
tracts. Thereis lots of fruit, alfalfa and 
sweet clover for the bees to work on. 

G. W. WHARTON. 

Umatilla Co., Oreg., Oct. 16. 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


Bees have done fairly well in this section 
of the country. We did not get very much 
surplus from white clover, as there was not 
much clover the past season. We had no 
swarms to amount to anything. Wehad a 
good flow in July and August, and there 


was considerable Sauls taken. Aster was . 


a failure this fall. Bees are in fair condi- 

tion for wintering. There is plenty of 

white clover for next season. 3.1. ODEN. 
Rutherford Co., Tenn., Oct. 7. 





Bees on a Limb. 


A man came to me Oct. 18, and said he 
had found some bees that bad built their 
nest on the limb of atree. I took my box 
and bee-kit. and went with him. Sure 
enough, there was a fairly good colony of 
bees with several combs of white honey, 
and more or less brood. Inside of two 
hours the man had the honey, and I the 
bees in a hive where there is plenty of honey 
to winter them. 

This is the third colony of bees I have 
found under similar circumstances. Of 
course the bees could not have continued 
their existence long in sucha place. The 
combs were so built that they shed all the 
rain, but when zero weather struck them 
the bees would soon perish. 

HENRY ALLEY. 

Essex Co., Mass., Oct. 19. 





Smoker Fuel—Purifying Wax. 


Tell the readers of the Bee Journal if they 
mix some of the refuse of the wax extrac- 
tor with their rotten wood for smoker fuel, 
I think they will be able to kick up a fog 
that will surprise the crossest bees they 
have. 

I saw an article in the Bee Journal on 
ry bee wax with the solar extractor. 

id any one ever try to have alittle dam 
across the lower edge of the comb-basket or 
pan, so as to retain a portion of the melted 
wex? The impureis at the bottom—the 
best is running off at the top. 

C. A. Hurr. 

Lenawee Co., Mich., Oct. 17. 





Did Well for an Off Year. 


My bees did very well for an off year like 
this. The white clover bloom didn’t seem 
to have much if any honey, and the linden 
seemed to yield honey only a week or so; 
but the bees made good use of the time it 
lasted. This is good proof that one strong 
colony is worth a dozen weak ones. I keep 
my hives as full of bees as I can, summer 
and winter. JOSEPH HENTRICH. 

Grant Co., Wis., Oct. 22. 





An Enthusiastic Beginner. 


About a year agol became acquainted 
with the old stand-by—the American Bee 
Journal—and almost immediately took the 
bee-fever, and am now an ardent devotee 
of the honey-bee. 

Last fall 1 purchast 47 colonies of hybrids 
in common box-hives, and undertook to 
transfer them to dovetailed hives, and 








You Can Learn 
d shorthand at Home 


by our perfected method of 
mail. Kasiest, simplest sys 
for particulars. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
39Ay1 D. F. HAYMES, Manager. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The American Poultry Journal, 


325 DEARBORN ST., 
that is over a quarter of a cent- 
A Journal a 


ury old and is still growing must 
its own, and its 


ving Jessons by 
m. Send stamp 





possess intrinsic merit of 
field must be a valuable one. 


Such is the American 50 cents a year. 


Poultry Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Farm Bee-Keeping. 


The only bee-paper in the United 
States edited exclusively in the in- 
terest of the farmer bee-keeper and 
the beginner is THE BUSY BEE, 
publisht by— 

Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read what J.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"We 








gE 
Ma 
@ 
He 


ake 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you sa i. will. 
Catalogue and - List 
Address, W. F.& JOHN BARN 7 
No. 995 Ruby&t.. Rockford, Lil. 
Please mention Bee os ournal when writing. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Roney: the hey a 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this. the paper also tells 
ou all about California Agriculture and 
orticulture. %1.00 per Year; Six Months, 
50 cents. Sample Copies 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - S ANGELES, CALIF. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 25 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mai] the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO, 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago. 
Wholesale. 


The A. 1. Root Co.'s Metall. 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay 7 gon te to 
send me list of Goods wanted. Mi. Hi 


Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH. MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Free. 
45Ctf 
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26c Cash Paid for Beeswax. 


This is a good time to send in your Beeswax. We are paying 26 cents a 

pound — CASH — upon its receipt. Now,if you want the money 

PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plaiuly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A 
— “THEY CANT BE BEAT 99 At any rate they hay 
- ] never suffered defeat in 
all the — tests, trials and subs it many machines of the same class. 


Is 
H saod or nELIABLE INCUBATORS AND. BROODERS | 


F==s bout them and our large -bred ltry plant, ltry supplies, ete, Sent on receipt of © 
EEA We in stamps. RELIABLE INCU and BROODER Co. Box B 2, Quincy, Ill. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


consin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight miliion feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keevers Supovlies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from’patterns, by machiuery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 






















EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


atieinte To have a copy of...... 


ww Our 1898 Catalog ww 


a)" Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy} 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


As we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a rail center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the preigne in half, 
we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 13th St..Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian a 
the same as we do at Higginsvi'le, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
: are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
colored transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
‘On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 
2” PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c.. 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, {730 south 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











3 See Honey Offer on page 698. 


found this a pleasing task by using the 
Heddon method of transferring. In the 
operation [ increast to 53 colonies. 

Wishing to Italianize, and also to test the 
merits of the leading strains of Italians, I 
introduced queens in the poorer colonies 
from 12 of the leading queen breeders of the 
United States. Next year I intend to con- 
tinue to Italianize from the strain selected 
as the best in the points that go to make up 
a superior strain of Italians. 

I find the apiery furnishes a pleasant oc- 
cupation and a fascinating study. I intend 
to be aconstant reader of the American 
Bee Journal. Davin M. Kirs. 
Ray Co., Mo., Oct. 21. 





Poor Honey Crop. 


The honey crop here has been a poor one. 
Clover was very plentiful, but the bees did 
not work onit. The fall flow from aster 
was very good for about two weeks, then 
bad weather set in. But the bees gathered 
enough for winter stores. C. H. May. 

Page Co., Va., Oct. 21. 





Fairly Good Year for Bees. 


This bas been a fairly good year regard- 
less of the backward spring. Some colo- 
nies stored 125 pounds of comb honey; my 
28 colonies averaged over 70 pounds of nice 
comb honey. 

Mason Co., Lil., Oct. 22. 


W. H. Porrorr. 





Pretty Light Honey Crop. 


I know that I should feel lost without the 
American Bee Journal. I have 105 colonies 
in fine condition for winter quarters. Iam 
building a uew cellat for them. My honey 
crop was pretty light this season, with quite 
a batch of dark, but no light to speak of, as 
the white clover and basswood failed here. 

G. H. Linco. 

Clark Co., Wis., Oct. 20. 


2 — Pe + 





Another Poor Year. 


The past season was a very poor one for 
honey in this county. I have 25 very strong 
colonies of three banded Italians, and they 
are well stored with honey for winter, 
gathered from the fall flow, but not one 
pound of super honey did I take during the 
whole season. Another poor year. The 
cause of it was too much rain in blossoming 
time. Evisua CAREY. 

Bucks Co., Pa., Oct. 14. 


_ - ——-e + ————— 


Success of an Amateur. 


The past was not such a very bad season, 
for with two colonies I have taken 106 
pounds of comb honey and 27 pounds of ex- 
tracted, besides increasing to four colonies, 
which I think is pretty well for an amateur 
who had only the help of the American Bee 
Journal. Gero. P. PRANKARD. 

Bergen Co., N. J., Oct. 15. 


Clover Looks Well. 


We are having lots of rain, and clover 
looks well, so we may have a good season 
next year. Our honey crop was a very 
small one this year—about 100 pounds from 
about 200 colonies. ARTHUR STANLEY. 

Lee Co., Ill., Oct. 25. 


- ——ee + - 





Tall Plain Sections and Fences. 


The honey crop in this section of the State 
was only about *( of acrop, and that of a 
very dark and ioferior grade. Bees are 
generally in good condition for wintering. 
The young white clover is looking very 
promising. 

We tried four supers of the plain section 
and fence separators 4x5x*, and are highl 
pleased with them. The sections were well 
filled out, even and beautiful. We will use 
more in the future. There has been some 
doubts about them bearing transportation, 





but I find they are less likely to get injured 
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in shipping than the common sections. 
They are mucb more easily manipulated. 

I have 16 colonies, very strong (and from 
40 to 50 pounds of honey in each hive.) all 
packt away on the summer stands for 
winter. | R. B. Woopwarp, M. D. 

Perry Co., Obio, Oct. 20. 





About One-Third of a Crop. 


The early part of the past season was very 
poor for bees—rainy and cool weather—and 
bees starving just before white clover came 
into bloom. Some of my colonies did not 
recover in time to store any in the sections. 
The strong colonies did very well, and my 
average was about one-third of acrop of 
fall honey. I sell all of my honey in the 
home market. 

I could not get along without the bee- 
papers. Ioften find one article worth the 
year's subscription. JAMES IVES. 

Burlington Co., N. J., Oct. 24. 


Bees Did Very Well. 


My bees did very well this year, as they 
averaged 50 pounds a a. 
. B. ABBOTT. 





Osage Co., Kan., Oct. 24. 
———_ 


A Good Report. 


Last spring I had left 17 colonies, and in- 
creast to 34. The honey crop in this part 
of the country was very good. I got 1,000 
pounds of extracted honey, making an av- 
erage of nearly 60 unds per colony, 
spring count, which I sold in the home 
market readily at 10 cents a pound. I 
think that is pretty good for a second 
year’s trial of selling honey. 

A neighbor of mine, who is an experi- 
enced bee-keeper, started with 115 colonies 
last spring, and at the close of the harvest 
told me he barvested 10,000 pounds, which 
he is also trying to dispose of in the home 
market, at 10 centsa ponnd. Nowif every 
bee-keeper would try todo that, the large 
city markets would not be crowded with 
honey. C. H. Voter. 

Kewaunee Co., Wis., Oct. 17. 


Poor Season for Bees. 


This bas been a poor season for bees here. 
Early in the season they laid by stores in 
the brood-chamber; dry weather com- 
menced in July, and bas continued until 
October. I started with 28 colonies, and 
doubled the number during swarming sea- 
son. The new swarms did not all store 
honey enough for winter, and most of them 
will die unless fed. My neighbors have 
fared no better. A. J. CUSHING. 

Dunn Co., Wis., Oct. 12. 











Anti-Bee Space Again. 


Good for Doolittle and Aikin. When 
they agreed in their discussion that the 
movable frames in bee-hives *‘ are of no use 
to the bees, and are of no use to the bee- 
keeper who never lifts them out of the 
hives,’ they hit the truth exactly. And I 
esteem it as virtually saying the same thing 
of the bee-space. Ihave admitted its con- 
venience first, last, and all the time for the 
bee-master in a warm climate where the 
winters are mild, and the bees are kept in 
cellars till warm weather comes again; but 
I should consider that the large bee-keepers 
who count their colonies by the hundred or 
thousand, are of a number that would 
make a very small percentage of the vast 
army who leave their bees on the summer 
stands through the severe season. And 
why should we labor, and indulge in ill 
humors to keep the multitude in ignorance 
of what would be better for them, because 
afew others have a right to prefer a more 
costly convenience? That invective fellow 
who said that Mr. Chrysostom ‘could 


hardly be worthy of much notice ’’ because 
he praised the anti-bee-space hive should be 
informed by some cool-headed friend that 
resorting to insult never gives weight to 
argument with the sensible reader. The 
box-hive, and the frames with close-fitting 


Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10D 25D 50 
Sweet Clover ........ .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.26 3.00 65.75 
White Clover... ..... .80 1.40. 3.00 65.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO. ILL. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 








Bee- Supplies! Roor’s 

Goons at it’s Prices. 
° Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
< "and every thing used by 


| bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
_] vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. sin et 8. Ponder, 
4 ass. Ave., 
“Woo povacn’s cd INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


or even a little 
ehild can make an entire 
success of the — busi- 
fa ness when they use the 




















' INCUBATORS #=4 BROODERS 
5 dnToac ent wie 
5 ne, Z Sold under a positive poo 4 

FREE illustrated catalogue 
Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box 11 , 3edford, Ohic. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! pece"Satalog tor vave. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


AKE’EM L.A 
ble the in the middle of 
= winter, when are worth 


DANDY CBGEY ROME 
\ Made with SOUTTERS: | 

elean, fine and easy. Can’t be choked. 
Largest line made. Ask for what you 
want. Catalogue and prices free. 
Stratton & 


Osborne,Box 21Erie,Pa 










42E3t 


Please mention the Bee Journui. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 

Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 

Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


le Manufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. WN. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 
Can do the work of four 








men using hand tools, in 
Ripp Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, ae + orn hl 





SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











ends in the common-sense hive (from which 
Mr. Chrysostom says he copied) both con- 
tain the snug principle of the hollow tree, 
where the All-wise God made the bees to 
live; and while we may modify and im- 
prove the receptacle, we can never do so 
safely by eliminating the principle of com- 
pactness in a cold climate. 

If Mr. Chrysostom has workt wonders 
the past season with the common-sense 
principle, which he honors, while the world 
at large reports failure with the bees, is he 
not worthy of a respectful hearing ? and 
the principle worthy of ‘a fair investiga- 
tion? ‘'A word to the wise is sufficient.”’ 

‘**CoMMON-SENSE BEE-KEBEPING.”’ 

Pennsylvania. 





Testing Honey—Apis Dorsata, Etc. 


Mr. H. L. Miller askt if there is any way 
of testing honey to know if there is glucose 
in it? ell, my friend Vitzgall says there 
isa way. Put one tablespoonful of honey 
and three tablespoonfuls of alcohol in a 
glass, and shake it well. After awhile all 
will be dissolved, if it is pure honey; coni- 
fern boney shows something not dissolved, 
but honey adulterated with glucose shows 
a muddy, whitish sediment. Now please 
oF and report. 

notice that Secretary Wilson expects to 
make an effort to introduce the giant East 
Indian honey-bee—Apis dorsata—from the 
Philippines to gather all the sweet juices in 
our red clover field. These bees are said to 
build combs five or six feet long (wired?) 
and four feet.wide. Our standard is 414 
inches. Manufacturers of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies may be a little puzzled about a handy 
10-frame hive with such dorsata, dimen- 
sions; but the bees are not here yet. 

We ought to bave the red clover with or 
without Apis dorsata. Let me suggest 
how witbout: Pastor Weygandt discov- 
ered that a strong queen can be secured by 
taking out the larve from a queen-cell and 
putting in a larve from a worker-bee a few 
days younger. An older larve would give 
a weaker or feebler queen; a younger one 
will improve the whole development, and 
should also improve the tongue. I would 
like to see Mr. Doolittle report on this ques- 
tion. Queen-rearing for red clover honey 
would mean an increast quantity, if nota 
better quality of boney. the finest honey 
is imported from Greece; it is honey gath- 
from roses. Why can we not have those 
roses here? Let somebody go for Apis dor- 
sata and somebody else for roses. About 
sweetness and aroma there is nothing like 
‘*Rodomel;”’ it is the finest honey in the 
old part of our globe, and the new should 
have it. J. VOLKERT. 

Chesterfield Co., Va. 
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Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association will bold their annual con- 
vention Nov. 30 and Dec. | and 2, 1898, in the 
State Capitol Building. Denver. The Horti- 
culturists meet Noy. 28. 29 and 30, our first 
day being their last. This arrangement will 
give members of both a chance to attend the 
other’s meeting and discuss common in- 
terests. R., AITKIN, Pres., Loveland, Col. 

F. RaucHFuss, Sec., Elyria, Col. 


Ontario.—The annual meeting of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association’ will be heid 
in Guelph, Dec. 6,7 and 8, 1898. Owing to 
the Guelph Fat Stock Show, the Gue!ph Poul- 
try and Pet Stock Show, and the Experimen- 
tal Union meeting on the same dates. there 
will bealarge meeting of bee- keepers, and 
each association will be a help to the other, as 
many are interested in all the different meet- 
ings. Allare cordially invited to attend the- 
meetings. W. Cousg, Sec. 
Streetsville. Ont. 


Illinois.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its 8tb annual meetin 
at the State House in Springfield, Nov. 16an 
17, 1898. Wewill have the advantage of one 
fare and a third for the round trip—open rate 
—along with the Odd Fellows. whose meeting 
is the third Tuesday of November. Our Asso- 
ciation has been petitioned by the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association to take the 

roper steps to secure the same foul brood 

aw for our State as that of Wisconsin. Excel- 
lent board is secured at 25 cents per meal and 
lodgings just as reasonable. The one dollar 
for membership fee also entitles you to the 
American Bee Journal for one year. 
Bradfordton, Ill, Jag. A. STONE, Sec. 


en- 
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BEE-BOOKS |: 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 
Bees and Hone Management of an Apiary 
Pleastre and Pron. by Thomas Ss Newman. 
edition has been largely re-writte min al tho 


and is “ fully up with the times ” in 
ts eer | inventions in this rapidly-devel 
pursuit, a8 yy the ——- with 
everyth' 


ing that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an aplary, and at the same time vaseese 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is peautifell 
—— in the highest st; Paes of sh us. art,and bou 
cloth, gold-lettered. 


Langstroth on the Money Mee, revised br 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees bee-keep- 
ing. No aplarian library is enmapiate without this 
Standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of Amerienh Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, 81.25 


Apiary, b fA Can, 2 the Michigan, ns 
2 0 e 2 

cultured College .—This at is not only instru 
and helpful as as a guide in bee-keeping, but ~ 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains — full delineation of the anatomy and 
garelolosy of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

lly illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Gecee- Boor. as cticall 
Applied, by G Doolittle.—A ethed by whic 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. IL Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing gveryuning 
faine a0} engravinus. of the honey-bees. It co 

ins 800 engravings. It was written especially f tor 

beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced ay te Its Methcds and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work ? too well known to need further 

description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bcand 
‘m paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, a4 Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German tra tion of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called Bees OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, 
nach der sqoesten methode (German) by J. 
Eggers. This book gives the latest, most ap- 
proved metbois of keeping. in an easy, 
comprehensive style. with illustrations to suit 
the subject. 50 pages, cover. Price, 50c, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown, of Georgia. A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes of 
management in order to secure the most profit. 110 
pages, bound in paper. Price, 5v cents. 


Gee-Keeping tor vest, b 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It Coa > P= 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey. e A Pp. illustra . 25¢. 


Convention Hand- Book, for Bee- Keepe 
mas G. Newman.—It contains the pattinanen 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers — by 
OCuas. F. MutTH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Apiary eoaenars by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market 
fcluding the production and care of comb an 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
Honey. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
its what and how to plat itis a chapter from 
BES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul] Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience, 30 cts. 


an Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 

eshire.—its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohske—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 


Hand-Book of Health,  t. Dr. , Waste. _ 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 





Momey as Food is a neat little 24-page 
wpeerte) with a view to creat- 

for nd, for, Rawey a aoe consum- 

as written by 


fs ox rhe Miller and is 
— coneseuans honey. The latter part consists of 
ree fe or use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in work- 
ing up a home market for h We furnish the 
post , at these prices : Oilgle tee ¢ oveunp: a8 
copies for 30 Ay -y 50 for 5u cents; 100 for 90 cents; 
25° for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, 
when ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


Commercial Calculator, by Cc. metic and Ac 
A ready Calculator, Business Ari Os 


mv 


count- kK combined in 0: ag 

business man should have it. 1, bound inwi water 
+> leatherette, calf 40 cta. No.2 

n fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, 5 How hy yy hy A aaae Fags 


" to. Propagate t- 
Plants, Vines and ‘Trees ath Genera gg 4 In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. lly illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. 7 Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and M 
ing, ‘ive ration i Cold Borage, feo "Sapee B= 


The siti I Use, by G. Doolittle. It 
details his management of hom. and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.— 35 pictu 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on al 
their diseases. English or German. ce, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the metbod in operation am a the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 


Lumber and th, — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for Tes. up ' the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. 


Capons and Caponizing, LB Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to. to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 

feetrs Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 

77 eld,—Everything about bo gid Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, 44 ny ry a everything about the 
Poultry Business. Price’ 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys gor 
Syees. by Fanny ite ae about Turkey- jing. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees, Poultry. Fruits, vege 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Lg am ais tells 
how to grow them protitably. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only on book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal wa year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of ythe books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 








~ 








1, Langstroth on = ae ose basediad 82.00 
2.A BO of Bee-Culture..........cccceees 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide...........-+...-0. 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s Scientific ay ee 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book.. . 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur (German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Kee ~ abewsed tound) 1.75 
13. Bee- Keeping Tor for Babs ash gaanas ode 1.15 
14. Convention Hard-Book. __.... ...... 15 
15. Poultry for Le fiet Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ......... neo aoe 
19. Green’s Four Books....... 2 \ cee 
21, Garden and Orchard...... ' « ban 
SS. Mural LATS. ... .. 0 gpecdeccccsss 1.10 


25, Commercial Calculator. No. lt 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. . 
27. Kendall's Horse- 

30. Potato Culture.. ..... 
32. Hand-Book of Heaith.. 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush 
35. Silo and Sil 
36. Winter Proble em in Bew-Keeping..... 1. 
37. Apiary Register (tor 50 colonies)..... 1. 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


eee meee eet etee ON PRN 





~ 





eid 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Fancy grades of white 
comb honey sell freely at lsc, with 
grades from 11 to 12%c, according to finish 
ambers bring 8 to 10c, with dark. mixt and 
unclean, 7 to 8c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c; 
omens. 5 to 6c; buckwueat, 5c. Beeswax, 26 

The market is active and hf all consign- 
ments are sold soon after arriva 

R. A. BurNetr & Co. 


San Francisco. Oct. 19.—White comb. 9% 
to 10%c; amber. 7% to 9c. Extracted, white, 
Senet 4c.; light amber,6to6%c. Beeswax, 


There are no changes to record in quota- 
tions. but market is firm at the ruling figures. 
Stocks are light. particularly of choice ex- 
tracted. Ashipmentof 309 cases went for- 
ward the past week by sailing vessel for 
Liverpool. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9.— white comb. 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white,10 to lle; No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and eter. “filled irom 
5 to 8c, as to quality, n cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 6%c; fo. 2. 5%e; oer, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 54%c; amber, 4% to 5e: 
dark, 4 to4%c. Choice Beeswax. prime, 24c; 
choice, 24 ¥%c. At present there is a good el 
mand for honey. Westoort Com. Oo. 


Kansas City, Sept, 9.—Fancy white dui 
12@13c; No.1, 1i 120; a 10@lic. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 ; amber, 5@5%c; dark, 
a Beeswax. b250. 

he receipts of comb poner are larger. 
0. U. ULEMons & Co, 


Boston, nent, Se —9ur honey market 
shows a deci firmer tone since our last. A 
few sales have been made at 15c for an extra 
fancy lot. while almost all sales ran: ing from 
A No. 1 to fancy now are made at while 
oopestonalhy, something a little off, will bring 
nae > % to 13¢. fo do not look to see 

lower prices. 
i stracted. Florida. in barrels, mostly 6c to 
7c, with a demand. Beeswax, “— sale 
at 26c for best. BUAKEt. Scott & LEE. 


Eedianepete 3.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 12 lates No 1.10 tollc. Demand 
fairly d. Tar-colored comb honey, 8 to 
with almost no demand. Cloverand bassw 
extracted honey, 6%to7c. Beeswax. 25 to 27c, 
WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, Oct. sy arg hy unds, rtd 
to 13c ; A No, 1, 12 to 12c; No. litol 
No. 2,10 to 10%; mixt, amber and dark, S J 
9c. Extracted, white. in barrels, kegs and 
patie, OX to 7c; dark, 5to 5%c. Beeswax, 26 
to2 

This ‘warket is in good condition for the best 
— of honey, either comb or extracted, 

he receipts of the new crop are very fair 
and some of very nice quality. The demand 
has been and continues to be very , and 
values are firm on fancy grades an straight, 
uniform packing. A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, Oct. 20.—This market is much im- 
vroved in demand on all grades. poetry 
fancy 1-pound comb, 13 to 14c; No. 1, 1l to 
12c; dark,etc.,7to¥c. Fancy extracted, 5 to 
6c; dark, 4to4%e Fancy beeswax, 27 to 28c; 
poor, evc., 20 to 25c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Columbus, O., Oct, 29.—Fancy, 14 to 15c; 
No.1. 12 to 13c; No. 2. 10 to Lic; amber, 9 to 
10c. Receipts somewhat heavier, but demand 
improves «8 weather gets colder. 

COLUMBUS COM. AND STORAGE Co. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Receipts of comb 
honey are large, and there is quite a stock 
now on the market. While white is in good 
demand, buckwheat and mixt seem to be 
somewhat neglected, and quotation prices 
have to be shaded in order to sell in quantity 
lots: We quote 

Fancy white, 13 to 14¢; No. 1 white. 11 to 
12c¢; amber, 10¢; mixt and buckwheat, 8 to 9c, 
Stocks ot! extracted are light of ail kinds. De- 
mand is good at following prices: White, 6 
to 6%c; amber, 5%c; dark. 5c. Southern, in 
half barrels and barrels at from 55c to 60c a 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Detroit, Oct. 20.—Honey in better demand 
and etter prices as fol'ows: Fancy white, 
13@l4c; No.1, 12@13c; fancy dark and am- 
ber, 10@lle. Extracted. white. 6@7c: dark, 5 
@5%c. Beeswax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


Cleveland, Oct. 27,—Fancy white. 13@ 4c: 
No. 1, white, 12@12%c: light amber, 1lc; 
buckwheat, 9c. Extracted, white, 7c.: light 
amber, 6c. A. B, WILLiaMs & Co, 
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The Usual Fall 


Discount * * 3% * * 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you waut..... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else. writetous. Catalog 
Free. Sample Copy 


American Bee = Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Apiarian Supplies ! 


Wholesale and Retail. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN STOCK 
Very Low Prices. 
Write for an estimate on what you want. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


CARLOADS 


= a Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 






















ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 
ers as wellas consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Mannfactring Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 


WPS 3 
ie | 


— 


November 83,1898 
21st 


rear Dadant's Foundation. yer 


Year 
Why does it sell We Guarantee 
so Well? 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
Because IN 28 WEARS there have 


ging. No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 














Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Fou.dation and Veil Material. 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


| 23 ALL TIMES... 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-CASES. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 


best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—<éelected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 


ts Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


We sel 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 











= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
corepienes than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif.. 


~~ Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California 2+ 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
pos of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly. 

andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISOO, CAL 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 
If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 


and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »* 2 * 


has a hobby which is the sheep breederand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 











ROOT'’S GOODS. 


od 








The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors. 
- Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
< Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Bottom. 
Danzenbaker Hives, 
| No-Drip Shipping-Cases, 
| Gleanings in Bee-Culture. [lustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


—_ 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
scent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


Branch: Offices; MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan Street, Chicago, II. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Our 
Specialties: 





time. Are by interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicage 








10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


